* gentleman, indebted to nature for a person by no means frightful 


“will at once conceive that its progress was none of the m 


.gaze, if he had ventured to look, which he did not; but he felt in 
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POPULAR TALES. 


THE OMNIBUS. 
It was about four o’clock, in the afternoon of a very wet, 
warm, and blue-devilish day, in the summer of 1832, that a young 








to look upon—to fortune, fora large sufficiency of the goods of 
this world—and to his father, for the romantic appellative of 
John Atherton Hastings, méunted the unstable steps of an om- 
nibus, at the. corner of Piné-street and Broadway. The vehicle 
avo he. a tenant; all such of my readers, therefore, as are 

‘conversant with the ways of those modern helps to reaped 


y; and that time is allowed, to say a few words of the in- 
dividual who has just taken possession. He was by birth a Vir- 
ginian; rich, as has been hinted; just emancipated from college 
and his minority; modest to an excess—in eed the develope- 
ment of this quality in his organization, might be called bashful- 
ness; strangely addicted to blushing; not loquacious at any time, 
but in the presence of females, especially young ones, not much 
more talkative than an oyster; and, to conclude, very apt to be 
flurried by sudden and unexpected occurrences, He had arrived 
in New-York but two or three days previous, with the intent to 
enlarge his mind by an assiduous observation of matters and 
things in general, as they appear in that great metropolis; and 
especially of the theatres, opera, fashions, Broadway, and the 
city-hotel, where he established his quarters. Taking the stops 
and the slow pace into consideration, the omnibus may be fairly 
supposed - by this time to have reached Maidenlane; and John 
Atherton Hastings was fast sinking into a reverie of no particu- 
lar character, when his thoughts were suddenly turned in a new 
direction, by an abrupt halt and the-opening of the door; humil- 
iating reflection, that such a common-place incident should have 
power over the workings of man’s lofty intellect! But we won't 
enlargempon that just now. The door opened, as has been 
mentioned; and the young Virginian’s incipient speculations as 
to the idiosyncrasies of the new-comer, were cut short by the 
apparition of a bundle of female habiliments, at the top of which 
was a close calash, of green silk, with a thick veil hanging ffomn 
it in front, and at the other extremity, at least one peat little 
foot; a fact of which the disclosure was unavoidably made in the 
progress of stepping into the vehicle, John Atherton Hastings 
was on the point of mele Ar with a woman, shut 

in @ toving apartment of five feet by eleven. 

The door was hut with a bang; the figure advanced and seat- 
ed itself opposite the young southron; the horses moved on; 
and his face assumed the color of Ehgland’s meteor banner.— 
The veil worn by the stranger was thick enough to defy his 





blushing tenance. ‘The embarrassment was, perhaps, mu- 
tual for a time; but that of the lady soon wore away, if such was 
the case; his alarm probably gave her an equal degree of cour- 
age; there was a slight motion under the huge cloak that envel- 
oped her form; then, an exceedingly white, small hand, peered 
from beneath its folds; and, in another moment, the hand was 
raised, the veil twitched aside, and a young, lovely, and laughing 
face shone out like the silver moon from undera cloud, of which 
the most remarkable features were two large, black, mischievous 
eyes, and a small red mouth, which rivalled them in the playful 
malice of its expression. John Atherton Hastings looked up; 
blushed deeper than ever; and, for a moment, wished himself 
safe in his college once more, poring over a volume of Euclid, 
or (which is much less readable,) one of Don Telesforo Trueba’s 
novels. 

Silence remained unbroken for several minutes; his alarm be- 
gan to subsidé, at finding himself not only unhurt, but not likely 
to come to any very desperate harm; and, after two or three 
efforts, he succeeded in raising his'eyes once more. ‘Those of 
his pretty companion were now cast down, but he felt certain 
that such was not the case a moment before; the sweet little 
mouth seemed ready to melt into a smile, and the aspect of 
things in general was‘so encouraging, that he ventured to ut- 
ter, “Allow me,” and to take from the other white hand, (which 
by this time had also emerged from its hiding-place,) a small, 
silk umbrella, dripping with moisture. The courtesy was repaid 
with a slight bow, a glance from the bright black eyes, which 
now seemed much less formidable in their expression, and a 
barely perceptible severing of the pretty red lips, which he was 
content to receive as equivalent to a “Thank you.” John Ath- 
erton Hastings began to suspect that an omnibus might be as 
pleasant a place as a small, uncarpeted, forth-story room in a 
college. 

His second attempt was, of course, an observation on the 
weather; and this called upa decided smile, and an audible 
“Very unpleasant, indeed, sir.” The collegian thought conver- 
sation a dreadfully awkward affiir to manage, and silence re- 
sumed its sway: the lady perceived the necessity of making a 
demonstration, knowing that where people have nothing to say, 
every moment increases the difficulty, and a small, prettily 
bound volume made its appearance; it was one of the annuals, 
and, luckily, one too that Hastings had never seen; his courage 
revived, and a remark was hazarded, which happily met with 
favor and a responsible answer: a delicate finger was gently in- 
sinuated among the leaves, and the youth, taking this for an 
overture, put away the umbrella, reached forth his hantl, and 


his i that eyes of some sort or other were fixed on his 
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possessed himself of the volume, 
° 


the extremely genteel look of the person who thus addressed || 
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Matters are now in excellent train,and the reader will have 
the goodness to manage the rest of the interview to his own 
liking. It is enough to say, that, all things considered, the par- 
ties made themselves very agreeable; that any third person 
coming in at this juncture, would have taken them for acquain- 
tances of several week’s standing; that smiles had grown into 
fair samples of laughter; and that when the vehicle stopped, 
far up in Broadway, the door opened, anda gentleman made his 
appearance, in whom the lady appeared to recognize a father, or 
uncle, or.some sort of protector, resumed her umbrella and got 









Atherton did-not. know which to confound 
ily—the omnibus for stopping at all, or his own stu- 
tascertaining the name and residence of his charm- 
mpanion, eet 

fe was once more alone, and his thoughts were exceedingly 
pleasant; he had, indeed, taken no steps to secure a renewal of 
the acquaintance; but he hoped to accomplish that very desira- 
ble end, somehow or other, and he felt proud and happy in go- 
ing over again the incidents of the ride, in which he had acquit- 
ted himself with so much heroism and gallantry. John Ather- 
ton Hastings firmly resolved never again to be in the least 
afraid ofa woman. 

A few moments more brought him to his own place of desti- 
nation; the machiue stopped, and he rose to get out; as he did 
so, his eye was caught by a glittering object, lying amidst the 
straw that in rainy weather serves as a carpet in those trave!ling 
houses; he picked it up, and found that it was a very small, hand- 
some pocket-book, with a polished steel clasp; of course it be- 
longed to the lovely and lively stranger, and would, no doubt, 
prove the means of discovering who she was. With a thrill of 
delight, he placed it beside his own, in the pocket of his surtout, 
and went on his way rejoicing, and full of gratitude to the omni- 
bus. 

It is painful to have to say, that his expectations were not 
fully realized; he found, indeed, a name—a very pretty one, too 
—written within the treasure, and also a lock of beautiful dark 
hair, enclosed in a small gold frame, with a glass, attached to 
the inside of one of its covers; he learned, indeed, that the book 
was the property of a certain Catherine Somerville, but all his 
researches were fruitless in ascertaining the residence, or even 
the very existence of any such personage. For weeks, and in- 
deed months, he employed himself inthe search, but to no pur- 












pose; Longworth’s directory gave fiim no clue to the incognita; 
and of the four or five hundred petyons whom he teased with in- 
quiries, not ofe could give fim we intelligence of ‘a Mr. Som- 
erville, likely to have a daughter, and such a daughter as his 
own lost and lamented Catherine. He might, indeed, have ad- 
vertised the pocket-book in the papers; but this measure either | 
did not occur to him, or, if it did, he cared not to resort to it— | 
perhaps he had no great inclination to give up his treasure with- 
out securing an interview with the fair proprietor, and feared 
that an advertisement would only bring forward some brother, or 
father, whose thanks he should consider by no means a fair 
equivalent. Be that as it may, advertise he did not; and his 
hopes grew every day fainter and fainter. 

t was about three months from the date of that memorable 
encounter, that circumstances, or, to speak more correctly, en- 
other heavy shower of rain, induced him to enter an oinnibus 
once again, This time the huge conveyance was full at his en- 
trance; that is, full in the opinion of the passengers; the driver 
practically announced his conviction that it would hold five or 
six more, by taking in all that offered. Our friend soon found 
himself very unpleasantly situated, between a stout gentleman, 
whose thoroughly soaked greatcoat imparted to the collegian’s 
garments and person more wet than warmth, and another gen- 
tleman, not at all stout, whose sharp elbow made an extremely 
unpleasant impression upon his ribs. In fact, before he had rid- | 
den a hundred yards, John Atherton Hastings had heaped on | 
the omnibus nearly as many curses, and was now on the point 
of concluding to give up his place, and “bide the pittiless pelting” 
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him, his heart relented; and after a little-parley, he consented to 
tell our Virginian all he knew, which, in truth, was but very lit- 
tle. His acquaintance with Miss Somerville was exceedingly 
slight, he said; she was from Boston, and now on a visit to one 
of her friends in New-York; the address of that friend he gave, 
and then John Atherton Hastings, with many thanks, made his 
bow and wended his way, with his faith in the virtue and excel- 
lence of the omnibus more firmly established than ever. 

In the evening he knocked atthe door of the house which 
contained his now discovered incognita; his agitation was ab- 
solutely oppressive, and the rat-tat-too of the knocker was 
scarcely jouder than that keptup by his heart. A servant ap- 
peared; “Miss Somerville?” “Not at home.” Here wasa dis- 
appointment. “When would he be certain to find her within?” 
“She was to léave town tlie next day at four o’clock; would 
probably be at home all the morning.” Mr. Hastings left his 
card, and would call et eleven; and then he went to the theatre, 
not to enjoy the play, but simply because he knew not what else 
to do with himself. 

‘The City-hall clock struck eleven the next morning, as our 
Virginian once‘more lifted the knocker at number—— in Broad- 
way; Miss Somerville was at home, in the drawing-room, and 
alone. The servant ushered him to the door of the apartment, 
threw it open, and announced “Mr. Hastings.” The lady was 
standing at the window, performing somé nameless and delicate 
duty to several rare exoti¢s, whose fragrance perfu ait; 
the young man rushed forward—his movement wal too quick 
to say he advanced—exclaiming, “How dglighted I am to 
you at last,” when she’ turned and presen to his bewilder 
gaze a very beautiful set of features indeed, but not at all th 
of his lovely unknown ! He stood as if rooted to the floor; blu 
dered out some vague attempt at an apology; and wished him- 
self'and the omnibus somewhere in the interior of Caffraria.— 
“I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss—Madam—I am sure—l— 
that is, I thought—I wished to see Miss Catherine Somerville.” 
“You do see Miss Catherine, Somerville,’ answered the lady. 
John Atherton Hastings beganto blush, and look like a fool; 
and then, not knowing what better to do, made several bows, 
and retreated with all possible haste, repeating his efforts to ut- 
ter something at least in the shape of an explanation. By the 
time he had reached the door, he was not very distinctly advised 
whether his hand or his foot was the proper instrument where- 
with to open it; he succeeded, however, in turning the handle, and 
rushed out like a madmafovertarning in his precipitate flight 
the footman, wh6 jist then was coming’in with a salver loaded 
with costly glasses, decanters, and goblets, of which, in another 
moment, not one was smashed into Jess than seven distinct frag- 
ments. Hoy he got out of the house, our Virginian never pre- 
cisely knew; but out he did get, somehow or other, and hurry- 
ing to his hotel, shut himself up in his own room, and enacted 
the part of a lunatic for the yest of the day. 

Time will wear out the d@@pest griefs; at any rate, it wore 
out the mortification and rage of the collegian. In the spring of 
the next year, he was again in .New-York, and again (so the 
fates willed) took a seat one day in an omnibus. There were 
three or four passengers; and his ride altogether, was pleasant 
enough. He got out at the corner of Broome-street, and the . 
first man he met, full in the face, as he stepped from the vehicle, 
was one of his class-mates at college. “Hastings!” exclaimed 
one, and “Walters,” the others. “Why, Jack, where have y 
come from?” said Walters; and “Walters, my dear fellow, w 
the deuse brings you to New-York?” answered Hastings; 
then, by way of obtaining satisfactory answers to thes@ 
eral other mutual queries, the young men linked arms, and 
















without, when his ear was suddenly struck by the sound of the 
name with which his feelings and hopes were so closely mingled. 
Catherine Somerville was decidedly mentioned by one or two 
dashing-looking young men who had come in within a few min- | 
utes. Our young friend concluded to stay where he was, for 
the present. 

At length there was a ring of the bell, and the omnibus stop 
ped; several got out, and among them he who had spoken that 
word of power. Our Virginian did the same, accidentally reven- 
ging himself, in his haste on his sharp elbowed neighbor, by 
planting the heel of his boot precisely upon the most sensitive | 
corn in that person’s possession; without stopping, however, to | 
offer any apology, he descended the steps and pursued the young 
stranger on whom his hopes were just at this time suspended, 
Bashfulness was forgotten in his anxiety, and he boldly address- | 
ed, without blushing, a person he had never seen before. Se 

“I must beg your forgiveness, sir, for the liberty I am taxing, | 
but you mentioned the name of—of—a person—a lady—whom 
it is important for me to see. I have been seeking her for sev- 
eral months, but invain. You would impose upon me the most | 
lasting obligation, by favoring me with the address of that lady— 
of Miss Somerville.” The stranger appeared a good deal sur- 
prised, a little suspicious, and somewhat affronted, and it was 
evident that his first impulse was to give acool and rather un- | 
civil reply; but he was a good natured fellow, and when he took || 
time to reflect on the agitation, the earnestness, and, above all, | 








took themselves to a stroll, The conversation that then e®ale, 


| ed isin no way likely to prove instructive or entertainin 


readers in general, save and except one small piece of inf jrére 
tion elicited by our hero; to wit, that Richard Walters wagaking 
on his way to Boston, with his sister, and a young lady w}PPtar- 
been staying for more than three months at his father’s hcdng 1s. 
Virginia, on a visit to the sister aforesaid; the object of the 

ent journey being a return of that visit by one of equal duratk, to 





on the part of Miss Walters, to her friend and late guest, 4. 
Catherine Somerville. The reader may fancy the sudden es the 
of this bit of intelligence, on the susceptible heart of Jchneonse- 
erton Hastings. ‘The result was, that in less than ten miP°*- 
ha tald ¢ is ax iti ; . 
no feat oe ad Termleitien fe dis Pet 294, ROD WAT? lire any 
to the house where the glasses had suffered from Hastings’ 1% 
petuosity, and at which Miss Somerville and her frie Miss 
Walters were staying during their brief residence at Ney 
York. , 
Walters had heard, from Miss Somerville, ofthe strange ca- 
per played off by his present companion; but that young lady, 
with very commendable delicacy, had always refused to men- 
tion the name of her eccentric visitor, and he therefore knew 
nothing of Athertou’s agency in the matter; touching the pock 
et-book, he could give no explanation, But if he could not, Miss 
Somerville could; and she did, too. It was undoubtedly her 
chattel; the gift ofa very dear brother, an officer ig the navy, 
and just at this time on service in the Mediterranéan, It was 
his hair that the locket contained; and the young lady with large 
black eyes and the mischievous mouth was her, Catherine Som- 
erville’s, cousin, At the time of the adventure which formed 
the opening-scene of this drama of misadventures, the said cous- 
in, Harriet Evertson, was about departing for Charleston, where 
she resided; the eventful ride in the oe was one efher wild 
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A son of Walter Btedbins, esq. of Wilbraham, Mass., was struck dead by light- 
ning Winitst iying on the flower in the midst of the family a shorttime since. No 
other person was injured. 

Cholera is undoubtedly prevailing at Wheeling, Va. A paver of that town, 
of the 2d ult. says, a case had occurred since its last publieat on, A young man 
nawed Wm. Swift, a blacksmith, formerly of Burlington, N. J. 


4 letter from Montreal of the 24th, mentions the following deaths in that city 
by cholera: T. A. Turner, esq. Miss Doyie, formerly of Halifax, W. G. Pell, Mrs, 
1 Mrs. Cliff, and on the night of the 23d, arespectable American gentie- 
man, who had been in that city collecting subscribers for a map. ‘ 

The sloop-of-war Vestal, has arrived at Quebec, with $300,000 for the military 
government of Lower Canada. 

The Philadelphia ‘papers relate the particulars of a very complicated plot to fire 
a store in that city to defraud the underwriters of six thousand dollars insurance. 
The plot failed and all the ramifications became susceptible of ocular demonstra- 





tion. [N. Y. Com. 
The crops, through Western M.ryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, 
and Illinois, are said to be generally good, bo™: corn and wheat. 


The wife of Zilpha Orsar, aged 55 years, was killed by lightning, on the 15th, on 
Long Island, four miles from Kingston, U. C, The fluid was attracted by her spee- 
tacles. 

The wife of the Rev. Mr. Smith, residing in Cabotstreet, Boston, lost her life 
on Tuesday evening of last week, by letting a spirits-gas lamp fall, the gas taking 
fire, which spread the flames over her clothes, 

Dr. Swift, of Hartford, Conn., one day last week, set out on a visit to a patient 
in Bristol, was found thrown from his wagon, dead, his skull anda limb fractured. 
His horse was 'ying on his back several fect from the road. 

A French journal men that the Duehess of Berry had signed a renunciation 
of p of her children; and that Charles X required this of the Duch- 
es fast visit to Prague, as the natural consequence of her second marriage. 

The nutaber of arrests in Paris andthe Banliewe since April 11th (political ar- 
resis) is said to exceed 960; and those effected at Lyons sinee the commencement 
of the late insurrection to amount to between 1100 and 1200! The whole of the 
prisons of the latter city were full —one alone—that of Perrachi—contained 460, * 


The congress of Vienna terminated its labors on the 12th June. Several of the 
Pienipotentiaries had quitted the Austrian capital. The Nuremberg ore 
states, that the Senate of the free city of Frankfort had protested against the notes 
of remonstrance of E:ngland and France. 

The best of the Lyons workmen are sa:*l to be emigrating:—and the poor senti- 
nels, in isolated spots, are constantly fired at without the possibility Sa mataaghen. 
the Donte eee om roves, says the Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Cour. an 
Enq., that there is a deadly hatred working in that devoted city. 

Grand festivities were going on at Constantinople, on account of the marriage 
of the Sultan’s daughter, Princess Salyha. 

A private letter from Pera prognosticates a speedy rupture between Tursey and 
Egypt. 

Letters from Odessa express great fears as to the ensuing harvest. 


Madame Darusmont, formerly Miss Frances Wright, is delivering lectures of 
Education at Freemason’s Halli London. 

Capt. Neweomh, of the schr Village, 30 days from Madeira, informs that that 
Istand had surrendered to the forces of Don Pedro, on the 5th of dune, after a block- 
ade of 10 days. 

A company of Quakers have purchased land, at the settlement of St. George’s 
Sound, New South Wales, to the amount of 30,000/, 

Robert Austin and Benj. Tutt were committed to prison at Augusta, Geo. on 
the 10th inst. on a charge of passing counterfeit half dollars. They are suspected 
to belong to a gang who manufacture the spurious coin. The coins bear the date 
of 1929, and are said to be well calculated to deceive. The public should be upon 
the look out. 

The Duke of Nassau has interdicted the inhabitants of the Duchy from insuring 
yheir property in any foreign insurance offices without having an authority from 
ye Government; and all the French insurance offices are expressly excluded from 
qlch authorization. 

The Lowell Journal mentions that a couple of locomotives are building in that 
town for the Boston and Lowell Rail Road, one of which is called “David Croe- 
kett.” This, says the N. Y. Cour, & Enq., is undoubtedly an excellent name for a 
steam carriage, and we have no question that it will “go ahead” like fury. 
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Excovuracixe.—The Editor of the Literary Inquirer has the plea- 
sure to announce an addition of one hundred and thirty new sub- 
scribers within the last two weeks. 


Burrato Dany Inquirer.—On Friday last, we issued, from this 
office, the first number of the Daily Inquirer, which we ushered into 
the world with the following brief address. We are gratified to learn 
that the diurnal visits of our little sheet are hailed with pleasure by 
the citizens generally. We have numerous applications for back 
numbers from the commencement, and though we printed an edition 
of upwards of five hundred of the first number, little more than fifty 
copies now remain on hand. For these we have complete sets up to 
the present time. 

We have much pleasure in presenting to our subscribers the first number of 
the Buffalo Daily Inquirer; and we sincerely hope our efforts teminister to the 
amusement and instruction of our readers, which shall ever keep pace with 
the encouragement extended to us, will both merit and receive the support and 
patronage ofthe inhabitants generally. We make no professions which we 
do not mean to observe, when we say, that our little sheet shall be regularly 
filled with articles of an entertaining and instructive character, and that no ex- 
ertions shall be wanting on our part to render it worthy of this large, respect- 
able and enlightened community. Will not the citizens of Buffalo, then, assist 
us in our attempt to establish a Daily Evening Paper, which, while, it shall 
contain a summary of the latest and most important news, shall also include 
a fair proportion of useful and interesting literary articles. 


Having observed on Monday, in some of the New-York papers, 
much commendation and many encomiums on the present number of 
the Knickerbocker, our expectations were proportionably raised: but 
we can assure our readers, that the gratification we derived last even- 
ing from a rapid perusal of the work, so fully equalled our anticipa- 
tions, as to induce us very cordially to join in that praise, and re- 
peat those encomiums. 

Late as it was when the Telegraph arrived, we could not resist our 
desire to lay before the readers of this journal, to the exclusion even 
of several articles already in type, the very interesting and beautifully 
written sketch entitled ‘The Portrait,” which will be found on our 
second page, and the perusal of which, at this season especially, can- 
not fail of proving a source of delight and satisfaction. 

From the first article, ‘African Anecdotes,” a review of the ‘‘Me- 
moir and Poems of Phillis Wheatley,” an interesting little book just 
republished in Boston, we make the following appropriate extract: 








‘*Not mindless, then, of how much of ignominy stains :he pages 
of our own history—of how much we owe to fortunate circumstan- 
ces, peculiar to our situation, for the degrce of its removal—or, 
finally, of the manifold duties of forbearance and sympathy which 
we owe, at all events, under exisiing relations, to thesesections of the 
country more radically infected with the evil in question; by the 
pervertion and persecution of a government which should have 
shielded them from the infernal curse; and Jess favored of Heaven 
with the means of remedy, than our own; still let us nourish those 
grateful anticipations, which every thing around us justifies, of the 
pxeing of a day that shall behold the land of our fathers left us 
truly— 





a living shrine, 
Meet for the wreath of liberty.” 


This number of the Knickerbocker contains several choice poetical 


-effusions, one or two of which we shall take the liberty of placing in 


” 


our owns columns; an excellent article on the ‘‘Aurora Borea'is, 
of which we intend giving an abstract; a paper on ‘India and Chi- 
na’’ with considerations on the results of an unrestricted intercourse 
with those regions; something ‘‘not to be read by the ladies,’’ en- 
titled ‘‘Man-assimilation;”’ several ‘Translations from the German 
of Herder;’’ a second letter from Laurie Todd; a short paper on 





”? some additional and very interesting ‘‘Excerpta from the 
book of a Septuagnarian;’’ © number of ‘‘Literary 
nthly Compendium, &c. &e. 

hesitation in saying, that the improvements recently 
effected in its mechanical execution, and the character of its original 
papers, justly entitle the ‘Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly 
Magazine”’ to a distinguished rank among the literary periodicals 







which adorn this age and nation. The August nu been al- 
ready pronounced, by no incompetent authority, to best that 
has been yet issued; we sincerely hope the patronage extended 


to this work by an enlightened and generous community, will be 
commensurate with the efforts of Myres,;Clark & Edson, to render it 
worthy of support. More than this, the warmest friends of these 
enterprising young men need not desire: less than this, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the intelligent ayd high-minded New-Yorkers 
will not give. 


The Western Monthly Magazine for August, though it has not so 
great a variety as usual, possesses attractions of a high and su- 
perior order. The first paper is an able, though not altogether an 
unexceptionable essay, on te condition and influence of the Ameri- 
can Periodical Press. We have marked this article for an insertion 
in our columns, and shall shortly have the pleasure of presenting it 
to our readers. Then follows a romantic and very beautiful poem, 
by Miss H. F. Gould. To this succeeds an article on Finance, in 
which the author makes several important remarks on the nature and 
function of money, accompanied with illustrations of the causes that 
have led to the existing embarrassments of the United States. The 
writer, having described some of the ‘‘vices’’ of a national debt, with 
especial reference to that of England, enlivens the picture by 
exhibiting a portion of its “‘virtues.”” From this part of the essay 
we make the following brief extract: 

‘‘Whatever debt a nation contracts with its own citizens, either to 
develop its resources, or increase its trade, affords them a threefold 
return. ‘The debt, in the first view, is worth itselfto a nation, as an 
item of wealth. This disbursement stimulates industry, and increas- 
es the value of property equal to the whgle outlay; and the improve- 
ment or developed resource, is worth to the nation all its cost, provi- 
ding it has been wisely undertaken ; a tax assessed to pay the inter- 
est on such a debt is the most valuable investment the people can 
make for their own advantage. For instance, should the United 
States make a debt with its citizens,for opening a rail-road communi- 
cation to the Pacific ocean, by which the voyage to India and China 
and back, could be completed within four months, and by which the 
whole trade of the American Pacific coast, would be monopolized by 
our country, the tax to sustain it could not be considered a burthen, 
but a most invaluable disbursement.”’ 

This is succeeded by a couple of biographical sketches, which we 
propose hereafter to trasfer to our own pages, and from which many 
important lessohs may be derived. From the first ofa series of papers 
on the Abuses in American Literature, towards the comme:cement of 
which the writer justly affirms, that “the crowning glory of every 
nation is its intellectual character,”’ we extract, with much pleasure, 
part of the concluding remarks : 

“If there ever existed a field for the exercise of intellect, in all the 
departments of literature, it is spread abroad throughout this magni- 
ficent country. How many splendid fictions did Sir Waiter Scott 
draw from the history of kis native land. ‘Che scenes and events of 
England have been portrayed with unflagging interest, over and over 
again, and yet they never wear the same aspect. History melts im- 

erceptibly into fable, and the realms of imagination are boundless. 

tis true, the annals of these countries extend a much longer. way 
into the vista of the past than ours. They embrace time-worn cas- 
tles, feudal wars, kingly skill, and the dreadful arbitrament of arms, 
from the time of Cesar until now. But what country ever crowded 
into the space of two or three hundred years, so many stirring events 
as ours!—events, too, whose history is as yet, in many instances un- 
written, Is the poet inspired by nature—the divine by its religion, 
speaking of God—the patriot by a con,emplation of his country—and 
each by objects of great moral sublimity? Here they abound. They 
hallow the thousand battle-fields of the republic; they thunder in our 
cataracts, and murmur through the untrodden forests of the West, 
or distance the creations of fancy, in the progress of life and society. 
In our prospect and retrospect—in our condition and advancement— 
in all, they are to be found.’’ 

This number, which is, on the whole, a very excellent one, in ad- 
dition to the papers we have already referred to, contains reveral other 
articles of sterling merit, to portions of which we shall shortly invite 
the attention of our readers. The Magazine is published at Cincin- 
nati, and is very ably conducted by the Hon. James Hall, who is fa- 
vorably known to the public as the writer of several valuable publica- 
tions. 


The fifth Bridgewater Treatise, ‘‘Animal and Vegetable Physiolo- 
gy considered with reference to Natural Theology,” by P. M. Roget, 
M. D. has appeared in London, in two 8yo. volumes. ; 


of that splendid triumph over ‘‘household despotism,”’ 
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The editor of the New York Baptist Register, an excellent paper 
published at Utica, has just received a letter from the Rev. A. Jud- 
son, of Burmah, announcing the gratifying intelligence, that this 
deyoted American missionary had completed the translation of the 

Testament Scriptures into the Burman tongue, thus furnishing 
to that interesting and numerous people the entire word of God in 
their native language. In his short but interesting communication, 
Mr. Judson gratefully records the accomplishment of this im- 
portant work, upomwhich he has for many years been engaged with 
the most unremitting a@ssiduity, and the momentous and beneficial 
results of which will never be fully known, much less duly apprecia-. 
ted, on this side of the eternal world: 

‘*Maulmein, Feb. 1, 1834. 

‘‘Dear Brother Beebee? “f finished the translation of the Old Tes- 
tament yesterday, at four o'clock, p. m., an hour of gratitude and 
* * ‘Your affectionate Brother, 


joy tomy soul. ¢* 
“*&, Jupson.”’ 


Suxpay Scuoor Ceresratioy.—On Tuesday next, the 12th in- 
stant, it is intended by the different Sunday Schools in this city, to 
have a celebration at the Presbyterian church. Several Addresses, 
we understand, will be given; appropriate pieces of sacred music 
will be sung; in short, every thing will be done, by the Superinien- 
dents and Teachers, to make the day tell well on the interests of this 
noble institution. We hope shortly to be able to furnish additional 
particulars in our tittle Daily. 


a few remarks on that ‘‘act of gigantic benevolence,’”’ in virtue of 
which,. on the Ist instant, slavery ceased to exist in the British West 

India Islands, our attention was arrested by the following observa- 
tions in the New York Daily Advertiser of Saturday, which are 

not only excellent in themselves, but express so clearly our own views 

which has 
been achieved by ‘‘christianity and civilization’’ in the ‘mother coun- 
try,”’ that'we cannot forbear substituting them for the article we intend - 
ed to furnish ourselves. The editors of the Daily Advertiser, by the 
way, though opposed to the intentions and design of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, did not pursue towards the Abolitionists of 
New-York, during the late “‘reign of terror’ in that city, the reck- 
less and malignant course which was adopted by certain other in- 


fluential conductors of the public press. 

“Yesterday was the day for carrying into effect the low of Great Britain, 
abolishing slavery thro’ all their colonies. The West India Islands appear to 
have received this gfeat measure, which so materially changes their situa- 
tion and cireumstances, with a good spirit, and are determined, as it would 
seem, to let the act of parliament take its course without opposition on their 

art. From this time forward, the relationsnip between the white and black 
inhabitants of the colonies will be entirely chfnged, For tho’ there will exist 
for some time a species of apprenticeship on the part ofthe blacks, an appren- 
tice and a slave are very diflerent things. What the effect of the change will 
be, remains to be proved. That fre@labor, if \.e owners of the soil act judi- 
ciously and justly towards their black population. will prove more profitable to 
the former than that of slaves, we do not entertaina doubt. The event is one 
of great importance; not merely to the parties immediately concerned, but to 
the whole civilized world. Great Britain has taken a step that reflects great 
honor on her national character, and has set sn exam at will, firstor last, 
be extensively followed. We have very little doubt that France, Denmark, 
and Sweden, and in the end Spain, will pursue a similar course with slavery 
in their colonies, In short, the year 1834 may be considered ag a distinguished 
era in the history of the civilized and christian world; and Great Britain will 
have the high honor of having led the way in the great work offreeing the 
world from the curse, as well as the injustice ofhumen slavery.” 





We learn from the Daily Advertiser, that on Thursday afternoon, 
a schooner was discovered adrift, about ten miles up the lake, the 
wind blowing fresh from the northward and westward, and hurrying 
her fast toward the American shore. The steamboat Thames, Capt. 
Van Allen and crew, went out and at much hazard succeeded in tow- 
ing her safely into port. She proved to be the Phenix of Detroit, 
which was stolen from this port last Wednesday, by two of the crew, 
while the master was gone for his clearance. She was entirely emp- 
ty, mainsail gone, main boom occupying her quarter deck, foresail 
and jibs flapping and pretty much whipped out. No small boat or 
oars. The fate of the runaways we kaye yetto learn; they left with 
a fair wind, wing and wing in the ‘ied of Gravelly Bay, or Long 
Point, U.C. They had a woman on board, no cargo. 


The Inspector of the city of New-York reported the death of 176 
persons during the week ending the 26th ult., of whom nearly two- 
thirds are said to have been children under three years of age. The 
city was considered to be unusually healthy. Indeed it is stated in 
a morning paper that only eighty of the whole number were in fam- 
ilies living in comfortable circumstances, and the remaining 146 were 
inmates of the dwellings of the most wretched portion of the popula- 
tion. 














The N. ¥Y. Commercial of Tuesday contains an extract of a letter 
from a highly respectable gentleman of Montreal, written on the 
24th, from which it appears that the weather had been oppressively 
hot for the last three weeks, and the Cholera had taken off about 
100 since its commencement, but was very much diminished. It 
was understood to be much worse in Quebec, but reports are greatly 
exaggerated. 


The New Bank.—The following gentlemen were on Thursday elected directors 
of the Commercial Bank of Buffalo, for the ensuing year: P. A. Barker, R. 
Mc Pherson, James Stryker, Israel T. Hatch, Charles Gardner, Benjamin 
Dole, Moses Baker, Sextus Shearer, R, 8. Brown, Erastus Sparrow, J. A. 
Barker, J. W. Clark, J. L. Kimberly. Inspeectors—J. L. Barton, Wm. Ev. 
ans,G. A. H. Patterson. At a subseq ing of the board, Pierré 
A. Barker esq. was elected President, and H. Scraptam esq. of Albany, cash- 
ier. 

New Post Master.---Henry P. Russell, esq., has just received his commission 
as Post Master of the city of Buffalo. ‘To the friends of his late Father and 
predecessor in the office, this appointment will give great and very general 
satisfaction. 


Married.—In this city, on the 31st of July, by Justice Slade, Henry Hogal, 
Cazenovia, to Eleanor Ann Lackham, of Utica. 














From the Christian Secretary. 
ON READING THE MEMOIRS OF MRS. JUDSON. 


T saw her on the strand. Beside her emil’d 

Her land of birth, and her beloved home, 

With all their pageantry of tint and shade, 

Streamlet and vale. 4 


There stood her childhood! nds, 
Sweet sisters, who her inmost thought ar’d, 
And saint-like parents, whose exar is’ 
Those thoughts to heaven. It was rong array, 


And the fond heart clung to its rooted loves, 
But Christ had given a panoply, which Barth 
Might never take away. Aud so sheturn’d 
To boisterous Ocean—and with cheerful step, 
Though moisten’d eye, forsook the cherieh’d clime 
Whose haleyon bowers had reagtd her joyous youth. 
—I look’d again. It was a fogelen shore. 
The tropic sun had laid its burting brow 
On twilight’s lap. A gorgeous palace caught 
His lastred ray. Hoarsely the idol-song 
To Boodh, mingled with the breeze thet eurl’d 
Broad Irrawaddy’s tide. Why do you point 
To yon low prison?) Who is he that grapes 
Amid its darkness, with those fetter’d limbs? 
Mad Pagans! do ye thus requite the man 
Who woils for your salvation? 
See that form 
Pending in tenderest sympathy to soothe 
«Phe victim's sorrow. Tardy months pass by, 
ind find her still intrepid at the post 
Ofdanger and of disappointed hope 
Stern sickness emote her—yet with tireless zeal, 
She bore the hourded morsel to her lowe, 
Dar’d the rude arrogance of savage power, 
To plead for him—and bade his dungeon glow 
With her fair brow—as erst the angel's smile 
Arous’d imprison'’d Peter—when his hands 
From fetters loos’d, were lifted high in praise. 
——There was another scene-—drawn by his hand 
Whose icy pencil blotteth out the race 
And loveliness ofman. The keenest shaft 
Ofanguish quivers in that martry’s breast, 
Who is about to wash her garments white 
In her Redeemer’s blood, and clorious rise 
From tribulation, toa clime of rest. 
——Dark Burman faces are around her bed, 
And one pale babe is there, for whom she checks 
Che death-groan—clasping it in close Cmbrace, 
Even tll the heart-strings break. 
Behold, he comes! 
The wearied man ofGod from distant toil. 
His home, while a misty speck it seems, 
His straining eye detects, but marks no form 
OF his beloved, hastine down the vail 
\s wont, to meet him. 


Say, what heathen lip 

In its strange accent told him, that on earth 
Nought now remain’d to healits wounded heart, 
Save that lone famish'd infant! Days ofeare 
Were meted to him, and long nichts’ of erief 
Weigh'd out, and then that little, wailing one 
Went to her mother’s bosom, and slept sweet 
*Neath the cool branches of the Hopia-tree 
Twas bitterness tothink that bird-like voice, 
Which sang sweet hymns to please a father’s ear, 
Must breathe no more, 

. This ia to be alone! 
Alone in this wide world. 
Vet not without 
A comforter. For the true heart that trusts 
its all to heaven, and sees its treasur’d thines 
Unfold their hidden wine, and thither soar, 
Doth find itself drawn upward in their fight, 
And poising higher o’er this vale of tears, 
And gathering bricht revealines of it. home, 
Doth from its sorrows Weave a robe of praise. 

Hartford, June 16, 1534. 
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From the Buffalo Daily Inquirer. 
THE BURNING OF BUFFALO. 
1 se¢ him! I sce him!" cried Frederick, with all the eager art- 
lossness of delighted chiidhood, as he stood at the window with his 
mother and sister, watching the trepidation which then prevailed 
4) Queenstown heights. 

‘Whom do you see, my son,”’ 

‘It is Edward!’ continued the delighted boy. 
xi the ferry, and is now ascending the hill.’ 

‘God be thanked,”’ ejaculated the mother and sister at one breath, 
‘It is Edward!”"’ 

in a few minutes, a fine, robust young man entered the apartment, 
ncompany with a stranger, whose dress and appearance indicated 
him to be a British offiegggend a prisoner. 

‘Is all safe’”’ cried mother, as she clasped her Edward to her 
1eart. 

‘We are victorious!"’ exclaimed the young man, while a glow of 
‘xultation kindled on his cheek. Ilis eyes lighted up with the ex- 
‘itement, and every feature and muscle seemed to speak, as he re- 
peated again with terver, ‘*We are victorious!” 

“T knew t—I knew it,”’ exclaimed his mother in hurried emo- 
tion, **But thy father—where is he?!" 

dward was one of those whose feelings, when wrought upon by 
, at success, seem wholly unconscious of every other consia- 
ration; of teeling, compelled him, in the moment 
ofexcitement, to dwell upon one, and only one incident. It was 
wierefore not singular—it was at least pardonable—in a young man 
of lus character, to have forgotten, or in fact not to have retiected, 
on the anguish which the loss of his father on Queenstown heights 
would occasion his family and also himself, when the fervor of victo- 
‘-y should have cooled. ‘The feelings of Edward had now received 
an impulse ina new direction; the tinge of exultation forsook his 
ebeeck, and he stood like one unconscious of his existence. 

‘Oh tell me Edward—is thy father living!”’ 

“Oh my mother!’ was all the young man was able to articulate, 
and then the little cirele. which before had so much to hope, burst 
into a flood of tears; they were tears of bitterness, but not of re- 
proach, for the only words that fell from their lips were, **Thy will, 
WO, God, be done.”’ 

Mr. Appleton was one of the most respectable of the early settlers 
in western New-York. A true son of New England, he possessed a 
tull share of that enterprising spirit which is a characteristic of the 
Jand where Warren tell. With his family, consisting of two sons 
and a beautiful daughter of seventeen, he had settled on the Niagara, 
nearly opposite Queenstown: but becoming convinced that as the 
‘‘far west’? became peopled, a great commercial city would eventually 
spring up at the foot of navigation on lake Erie, he had disposed of 
his estate, and purchased on the site where the city of Buffalo now 
stands. hither he was intending in a few days to remove, when he 


calmly inquired his mother. 
“See! he has crossa- 






wy 
one, Whose units 


was called to the field in his country’s defence, and fell as we have 
seen, in the hard contested battle on Queenstown heights. 

The stranger whom Edward brought with him on his return, was 
He remained with the family of the 


known by the name of Alton. 
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with whieh we mourn for the dead. Even friendship is permitted to 

sympathize only with sighs and tears, and the cold and callous heart 

is forced to yield an unasked, though ‘‘reluctant tribute of respect’ 

to the feelings of the sincere and heart-broken mourner. How far 

the intentions of Alton may have been dishonorable, the sequel will” 
show. Suffice it to say, while he remained with the family of the 

Appletons, his conduct was that of a gentleman, and not until the 

parting moment, did he give Mary any reason to suspect an attach- 

ment on his part. A few moments after receiving notice of his ex- 

change, he took his leave of the family, at the same timé expressing 

to Mary the assurance, rather than the wish, that they should meet 

again. Alton had scarcely set foot on the Canadian shore, when he 

commented operations which were to carry his nefarious designs in- 

to execution. He began by endeavoring to excite the officers to re- 

venge the burning of Newark, goading them at the same time with | 
divers taunts concerning their defeat at Queenstown. 

Not more than a month after these transactions, the family of Ap- 
pleton were residents in the village of Buffalo. They found there, 
as indeed will be found in many new settled places, inhabitants from 
half the states in the Union; | had almost said, from every country 
or kingdom on earth. As by their continued m the sands 
upon the sea shore acquire a polish and simi , 80, b 
their friendly intercourse, the members of whi 
seem almost te forget their national peculiari 
latity of ¢haricter. And such, to a greater is the effect of 
hardships and privations on the first'pio in the settlement of a 
wilderness country. The national peculiarities and religious preju- 
dices, to which, in other times, men cling with the tenacity of death, 
are th aside as the mere gewgaws of luxurious life, and men 
come r like brothers in the common defence of the higher and 
holi of life, liberty and property. Even the wild, untutored 
Indian felt that he had a property in fhe@oil, and that he was called 
upon to defend it from invasion, ~Afhong the many who merited, and 
at the same time receiy Tribute of heartfelt gratitude, I will men- 
tion but one. Farmer's Brother was a man of deserved and great in- 
fluence among the Indian tribes. He had all the shrewdness and 
subtlety of the aboriginal character. But he was possessed of more 
commanding qualities than these. Second perhaps to no one of hige} 
day, except Red Jacket, in his oratorical powers, he possessed an ath- 
letic frame and was endued with great physical strength and personal 
courage. Red Jacket had, like Demosthenes, (whether deservedly 
or not is immaterial, ) acquired amongst some of his nation the title, 
not only of orator, but ofscoward. ‘This latter epithet had never 
becn applied to Farmer’s Brother. His character for bravery was 
never questioned. 

Late in the evening of the 29th of December, an Indian was seen 
ekulking in the rear of the houses. It wasaneveningofgloom. Ri- 
ders had, during the day brought information that the enemy evinced 
a hostile disposition, and would probably ere long cross over to the 
American shore to perpetrate some deed of death. The alarm had 
spread. Large numbers of militia and Indians had collected, and 
even at this late hour, the streets of the village were thronged. ‘To 
an unpracticed eye, the appearance of the Indian would have exci- 
ted no suspicions. But Farmer's Brother thought he read in his 
gait and appearance something of an unfriendly disposition. He 
therefore followed hii with his eye, and presently saw him pause 
near a window of the house c-cupied by the Appleton family. The 
evening was cold, but dark and cloudy. There was nota flake of 
snow upon the ground, and the lake was, as yet, unfrozen. Farmer's 
Brother paused and surveyed the person of the stranger for some mo- 
ments. The distance ef the object, and the darkness of the night 
would have rendered him indistinct, had not the light from the win- 
dow fallen directly upon his swarthy features. Farmer's Brother 
raised his rifle to his sh@ulder, and took a cool and deliberate aim. <A 
sharp, quick report broke upon the silent midnight—a shriek arose 
from the one at whom the fire was discharged, anda loud, clear shout 
from Farmer's Brother of ‘‘a spy! a spy!’’ 

“A spy! aspy!’’ was caught and repeated again and again by the 
multitude, v'ich pressed on in one body to the spot from whence the 
first cry arose. Farmer's Brother meantime hastened on to the ar- 
rest of his object, but he had fled. He pursued on to the rear of the 
buildings, but the stranger was nowhere to be seen. He listened and 
thought he heard a light, quick footstep, and the next moment he 
heard distinctly « bark dropupon the lake. ‘The shore! the shore!”’ 
then arose in a shrill, clear voice, which made itself heard even above 
the busy hum of the moving multitude. Their direction was then 
suddenly changed, and they rushed on to the shore witi all the ea- 
gerness of unsatisfied curiosity. Farmer's Brother was the first to 
arrive, and he theught, while peering into the almost impenetrable 
gloom which rested upon the water, fe discovered the dim outlines of 
the Canadian spy. He seized a rifle which was that moment hand- 
ed him, and although he was hardly certain that he could discern 
the distant form of the unknown stranger, he discharged his piece in 
the direction in which he had heard the sound of the oars. But his 
shot had not taken effect: the spy raised the cry of defiance, and the | 
boat moved on. The vast concourse were now standing upon the | 
shore, and having caught the sound of the oars, raised their pieces to | 
their shoulders, and the rattling of more than a hundred fire-arms 
echoed along the surface of the water at the same instant. The boat 
stili swept on, but its sound grew fainter and fainter, and at length 
died away in the distance. 

“Swifl rowet,”’ said Farmer's Brother with a significant shake of 
the head, as a boat was pushed from the shore by one of his tribe, 
who seemed desirous of giving the spy achase. This abrupt expres- 
sion of the Indian was sufficient—the pursuit was relinquished, and | 
the multitude dispersed. 

The evening of the 30th December at length arrived. It was in 
all respects like the preceding, cold, cloudy and still. The surface 
of the lake was unrufiled by a single breeze, and the soil had become 
hard asa pavement beneath the icy touch of December. Nota flake 
of snow whitened the earth; not a star shone from heaven to relieve 
the dull, unvarying sameness of the scene. The British forces had 
crossed the Niagara in flat boats, and ere midnight had commenced a 
march from Black Rock to Buffalo. The intelligence being reccived 
there, a company of militia was ordered out to receive them. But 
when the enemy arrived, a panic had arisen among the soldiers, and 
although great exertions were made by the officers, they could not | 
be induced to hold their ground. The British had already gained 
possession of the eastern part of the town, and had fired two or three | 
ofthe buildiags. Their turther progress was not, however, unoppo- | 
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sed; but the opposition was by individuals of personal courage, sin- 
gle handed and alone. Amongst these, young Appleton was seen || 
contending with the desperation of death. Farmer's brother had re- | 
course to stratagem. Feigning inebriety, he crouched bekind a tree, 
and filled the air with the ery, ‘‘Let me see ’em—the d——d British 
—I'll give it to’em.’” And as one and another paused a moment to 
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listen and to laugh at what he deemed a drunkard’s vagrancies, pop 
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went the Indian’s gun, and down fell one of the enemy, with n 
for his requieum but another cry of ‘‘Holloa, there, 
I'll give it to the Canadian bloodhounds.” 

While uttering these exclamations, the strange being who y, 
his appearfancé-the evening before, known as the Canadian Sp, 
st him with the rapidity of lightning. Farmer's Broth, 
the dignified composure which an Indian thinks it p 
serve on great occasions, reloaded his rifle and followed 4 
. {he Canadian spy passed on towards the dwelling of the 4 
pletons, and was soon sccm to enterit. In order to effect the geip, 
of Mary, he deemed it necessary first to murder her mother; byt ; 
as he was raising his hatchet to perpetrate the deed, the young 
erick threw his arms about his knees, and implored him to spare jj 
mother’s life. ‘Oh, the tones, the sweet, the thrilling music ¢, 
child.” Let it but put forth its little arms to us with confidence 
our gentle and better nature, and hard, indeed, must be the hear ¢ 
that man, who does not then give the boon that is demanded, ay 
‘‘press this type ef his original and perfect nature to his hean ¢ 
Even the savage paused at this passionate appeal, 
kind and sympathetic feelings which nature gives us all at the ny 
with an equal and ieagartbal teas, had in him been blunted ang oy, 
raged by the habits in which he had indulged. The fountain whi 
a benevolent Deity lanted in his heart, was still there, bat 4 
channels through which it flowed were tainted with corruption, 4 
paused—it was but for a moment—then thrust the imploring ig, 
cent from him yith contempt, and as Mrs, A bent to receiny 


him, the hagghet of the Spy entered her Leorpe 
with | d upon her breast! The spy had 
this of death, when an end was put to his careet, by they 


froin a rifle, which entered his right shoulder. ‘Thesnext instay jy 
was in the grasp of Farmer's Brother, who bore him off to a phe g 
security. 

T Ssteny had meantime gained ground. The flames had spy 
froth house to house; had been communicated from hovel to 
until half the village was in one blaze of fire! At this ju a 
party of six or eight horsemen halted at the dwelling of the 
tons. While one was engaged in firing the building, another @ 
mounted and entered it. He was soon, however, seen to emerp, 
bearing through the smoke and flames the insensible form of May, 
They all re-mounted, and directed their course rapidly to the shon 

The party bad but an instant since left the spot, when. the 
frantic voice of Edward was heard, calling aloud for his mother a 
sister. The fire had spread with amazing and frightful rapidity; ty 
whole building seemed enveloped in one sheet of flame, and 
ate mus® that man have been who would then have approached i,~ 
Edward, nevertheless, was in the very act of rushing into it, whenhis 
young brotherappeared at an upper window. ‘The wind had 
and the undulating flames seemed to clasp and encircle the fair fon 
of Frederick. ‘:dward,’’ he cried, ‘tour mother is murdered, aj 
Alton has carried off our sister!”” ‘*Oh, my God!’’ exclaimed fi 
ward, ‘‘I feared it would be so,”’ cried Farmer’s Brother, who thy 
moment arrived. ‘But there’s no time to be lost. Let’s away, Th 
girl may be saved; | hear their horses still.’’ ‘‘But my brother—te 
inust not perish in the flames.’ “Right,” shouted Farmer's Broth. 
er. ‘Youngster, fling yourself from the window—don’t be affid 
I'll catch you in my arms—now.”” At the word, Frederick 
through the flames, glided softly yet rapidly through the air, and wy 
caught by the savage, and immediately deposited behind a tree, with 
injunctions to remain silent until his brother should call for him. 

A moment had scarcely elapsed durimg these transactions, 
Farmer's Brother and Edward were now flying towards the shore fr 
the rescue of Mary. “Pheir shouts, as they hurried along 
the village, had induced a number of resolute hearts to join th 
Arrived at the shore, they found the party dismounted, and in { 
act of entering their boats. They fell upon them with so much tig 
or, and at the same time so unexpectedly, and in such an ~_—s 
moment, as to sweep every — before them. Farmer's Brot 
was seen in the hottest of the fight, dealing death to every one we 
opposed him, and Edward pressed on through his foes, with the de» 
peration of one whose all was at stake. Arrived at the shore, 
encountered Alton in the act of entering his boat, with the still sens- 
less Mary in his arms. Alton released her from his grasp, but eres 
could prepare himself for defence, his head was cleft by a single blor 
rom the sword of Edward, and he fell and expired with a horrid cure 
upon his lips. Edward seized his sister, raised a shout of triump), 
and the whole party dispersed as suddenly as they had appeared. 

The whele village was now ina blaze! Every dwelling and 
tage in its whole extent was enveloped in fire, and as the undulations 
of the destruciive clement glared upon the lake, it seemed to imprat 
upon its tranquil bosom a fearful picture of the ravages and desol- 
tion it had made. The frightened inhabitants were hurrying to wi 
fro, many of whom, at the very moment they thought themselves at 
from the ruin around them, were cut down by the weapons of ther 
pursuers. ‘The groans of the dying, the shriek for mercy, and ti 
half-stifled curse, mingled with the crash of falling houses, and te 
furious contortions of ‘‘a sea of flame,’’ formed a scene, the hors 
of which may be imagined, but cannot be described. 

Amid this general ruin and alarm, Farmer's Brother, in cowpy 
with a few of his tribe, appeared on the skirts of awood in the rev 
of the.yillage. They bad come to execute yengeance on the Caw 
dian spy, and fastening some ropes to a couple of adjoining tr, 
they succeeded in springing them so far from their nataral positi 
as to bring them almost in contact. Other ropes were then tied 
the feet and shoulders of the spy, by which he was —— 
tween the trees. At that moment, a shower of arrows, let fly fo 
the bows of the younger Indians, pierced every of his body, «nd 
caused his blood to run in streams to the gro ‘Spy! look upon 
the village,’’ cried Farmer's Brother, “or you'll feel a bullet in yor 
heart.”” The lacerated sa turned his eyes in agony to the spot: 
they were riveted upon the last remaining building; it was buming 
with a brilliant light, and was even then tottering to its fall. “Ia 
ready,”’ muttered the Indian. At that instant, the building fell #1 
a horrid crash; the ropes which sprung the trees together, were sé 
denly unloosed, and they renewed their natural position, tearing ™ 
two at the same time the body of the Canadian spy, and staining tl 
earth with his gore! The Indians raised a yell of satisfaction 0 
disappeared in the mazes of the forest. d 

Such isa faint picture of a few of the sufferings of pioneers in th 
settlement of a wilderness country, and the horrors of a Border Wat 
Since then, how changed the scene! The dream of the poet, th 
prophecy of the statesman has been fulfilled. 
tive and enlightened population scattered along the shores of thes 
‘inland seas,’’ rejoicing in all the pleasures of civilized existence, 20 
partaking with a glad heart of that rich banquet which nature be 
spread out for their enjoyment. But in that vast chain of cities a 
towns and villages, which brighten the shores of the lakes, the om 
which has sprung up on the very spot of the conflagration, is dese 
vedly the Proudest City ofthe West. 
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Aw OrpHan wiosk Parents ARF ALIVve.—We perceive, in one © 
the morning papers, an advertisement, by certain ‘‘afflicted paren's 
for their ‘orphan daughier.”’ (N. Y. Transcri*- 
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